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and worked satisfactorily during the period of compara-
tive calm which reigned in Europe for a decade following
the Lausanne Conference. In such a period, freedom of
passage was beneficial to international trade, and while
demilitarization put the Straits and Turkey's security in
that region at the mercy of any strong naval power, this
shortcoming of the arrangement could be considered tem-
porary in anticipation of general reduction of armaments
and of further stabilization of peace. The country most
dissatisfied with the arrangement was Soviet Russia which
felt herself exposed and threatened. Failure of the Turk-
ish representatives at the Lausanne Conference to support
the Soviet point of view was not too well received in Mos-
cow and might well have put an end to Russo-Turkish
friendship. However, circumstances induced both coun-
tries to continue their friendly relations with each other.
Despite the fact that each improved its relations with West-
ern Europe, they were both still outside the "concert" of
powers. Neither Turkey nor Russia was a member of the
League of Nations. Turkey particularly did not wish to
antagonize Russia because the Mosul question, unsolved by
the Lausanne treaty, still barred genuine rapprochement
with Great Britain. Moreover, Turkish diplomacy was suf-
ficiently shrewd to appreciate the advantages which it
might derive from Soviet diplomatic support whenever
Turkey should deem it opportune to press for revision of
the regime so distasteful to Russia and by no means satis-
factory to Turkey. Russian diplomacy was equally astute
in comprehending that a Turkey favorably inclined toward
Moscow would be more likely to prevent exploitation of
Russia's disadvantageous position in the Black Sea by pow-